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Foreword 

Every socialist knows that the battles of the working class are not 
won in courtrooms or by lawyers. Yet courtrooms have been the 
scene of innumerable skirmishes of great significance in the 
struggle of the working class for its emancipation. Since the courts 
exercise their traditional function of acting as an instrument of 
oppression, they are a battlefield of choice for those who hold 
economic power. Usually and predictably legal struggle in court 
means legal defeat for the working class fighters on trial, though 
sometimes victory outside may follow a momentous struggle within 
(though often many years later). The trial of Fidel Castro and that 
of Nelson Mandela come to mind. 

But occasionally a working class victory is secured in Court. 
Such a moment is historic. When such a victory is won by a man 
who (unlike Castro and Mandela) was not a lawyer, a man who had 
sacked his advocate and defended himself, in a country which was 
not his own, speaking in a foreign language, and against the most 
evil, powerful and implacable enemy the world has ever known, we 
know we are considering a historic man. 

Georgi Dimitrov’s heroic defence against the trumped up 
prosecution by the Nazi state of the charge of starting the 
Reichstag fire was one of the most inspiring events in the history of 
socialist struggle. Single-handedly and against all the odds he 
demonstrated that it was not only possible to fight fascism on one 
of its own grounds but it was also possible to win. 

This little pamphlet of Jack Dywien’s lecture 15 years ago brings 
back to life one of our pantheon of heroes, a man who not only 
defeated the Nazis in a German court but who after the war, rose 
to become prime minister of Bulgaria. A remarkable man, an 
indomitable socialist, a man whose life history is an example to us 
all. It is more than fitting that Jack Dywien and Len Aldis should 
have taken the trouble to publish this pamphlet at this time to 
inspire us afresh and to remind us that the rising tide of fascism 
must be defeated again by another generation of fighters following 
in the footsteps of such as Georgi Dimitrov. 

John Hendy QC , Gray s Inn 



The confrontation: 1933 photomontage by John Heartjield 
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G eorgi Dimitrov is one of the greatest men of the 20th 
century. The Reichstag Fire Trial at Leipzig, which brought 
him outstanding international fame, is one of the most 
important political trials of all time. In complete isolation he faced 
the threat of execution with absolute faith in himself, in his beliefs 
and in his final victory. 

He did more than this. Fearlessly he turned defence into attack, 
and won universal admiration and respect. His acquittal was the 
first major defeat for German fascism. He then devoted himself to 
mobilising mass support for their final defeat, and the historic task 
of bringing his country to socialism, a cause to which he had 
devoted the whole of his working life, and he succeeded in these 
great aims. 

This remarkable man was born on 18th June 1882 in a village 
not far from Sofia, and was the eldest son of humble parents. 
Leaving school at the age of 12 to work as a printer's apprentice, 
and then as a compositor and activist in the Printers Union, he 
rose to become leader of Bulgaria’s Trade Union Movement. 

At the age of 20 he joined the Bulgarian Workers Social- 
Democratic Party. Its left-wing which he pioneered became the 
Communist Party, and was a Member of Parliament from 
1913-1923, which he resumed at the end of his 22 years exile. 

A self-educated scholar from boyhood, he would come home 
after an exhausting day’s work and literally burn the midnight oil, 
reading everything that had aroused his interest, systematically 
taking notes, which became the habit of a lifetime. 

Engrossed in literature, history, philosophy, and all available 
Marxist works, he was deeply moved by Bulgaria’s 19th century 
National Revival Writers and by its National Liberation leaders and 
regarded Hristov Botev, its revolutionary poet, as their most far- 
seeing. He was familiar, also with the classics of the world’s greatest 
writers from Russia, Germany, England, Scotland and Spain, and 
with works on Galileo, Homer, Sophocles, Dante and many others. 

Ideas - and the battle for them - were his weapon in the 
struggle for the emancipation of mankind. Although a fighter for 
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working-class culture, he drew no artificial boundaries between 
current intellectual struggles and the cultural legacies from the 
past. With an acute awareness of the world in which he lived, of the 
need to struggle to win a better life, he developed a deep 
understanding of revolutionary history and Marxist theory. 

Bulgaria’s fascist coup took place in June 1923. The September 
uprising against the coup - the first uprising against fascism 
anywhere - was led by Dimitrov but it was repressed. Eluding 
arrest, he was sentenced to death, but continued the struggle 
against fascism from various capital cities. In 1929 he moved to 
Berlin, where he aided Bulgarian exiles and worked for the 
overthrow of Bulgaria’s fascism. 

Germany was in deep crisis. Its rulers were no longer able to 
govern in the old way and began their advance to fascism that 
eventually became far more terroristic than anything which had 
preceded it. But in November 1932, the Nazis were worried about 
some decline in their votes in the last General Election, and talked 
openly of the ‘dangers’ of parliamentary democracy. Some even 
said that the last election had been seen, for they feared the 
democratic challenge which was still strong. 

They needed a provocative diversion. Within three weeks of 
Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor at the end of January 1933, the 
Reichstag (Germany’s parliament) went up in flames, completely 
destroyed. Even before the flames died down the fascists were 
saying that this outrage was the work of communists, a signal for 
insurrection. Immediately, the communist and social-democratic 
parties and their newspapers, and many other organisations were 
outlawed, mass arrests made, internment camps started, and a 
reign of terror unleashed without precedent in history. They tried 
to convince the world that this was their “historic mission to save 
civilisation”. They were not believed. 

Immediately, British liberal newspaper-editorials and others 
were saying that the fire was the work of the Nazis themselves. And 
this was the opinion throughout the world. 

German fascism now needed a show trial to justify their repres¬ 
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sions, as well as the cancellation of the new General Election which 
was only 2 weeks away. Ernst Thaelmann, leader of the German 
Communist Party was interned, and the Constitution suspended. 

They had arrested at the fire a Dutchman of low mentality, Van 
der Lubbe, and on the following evening Ernst Torgler, Chairman 
of the Communist members of the Reichstag. A few days later, on 
9th March, they acted on a tip-off by a fascist waiter that three 
foreigners dined regularly at his restaurant. These were the 
Bulgarians Vassil Tanev, Blagoi Popov and Georgi Dimitrov. The 
warrants for their arrest were issued on the last day of March. 

In accordance with Continental legal practice, Georgi Dimitrov 
was interrogated a number of times by an examining magistrate 
whose questions were solely on his identity and nationality. He 
lived in Germany under an assumed name and without official 
permission. These were the only charges Dimitrov expected. 
Ultimately, two charges were brought against the three Bulgarians, 
Ernst Torgler and van der Lubbe (long suspected of being a police 
informer). 

What were these two charges? Firstly, that they tried through the 
use of violence to change the state system of Germany. Secondly, 
that they set fire to the Reichstag building with the intention of 
starting an insurrection. The penalty for either charge was death. 

In the whole of human history it is hard to recall anyone who 
endured the brutalities Georgi Dimitrov experienced, yet 
remained unbroken in spirit and emerged triumphant. He was 
handcuffed day and night, in violation of prison regulations. His 
health was bad, and his wife to whom he was very devoted, died 
shortly after his imprisonment following a long illness. Yet 
undaunted, he began the fight for his rights as a prisoner and for 
his freedom. 

With handcuffed hands he energetically led his lone fight for pen, 
ink and writing paper, for the return of his spectacles and confiscated 
money, for German dictionaries, grammars, and books on German 
history and law, for books for his study of the English language, 
and for all books and documents necessary for his defence. 
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He wrote regularly to the examining authorities and the world 
outside. Sending letters abroad was at first refused, except one to 
Henri Barbusse the noted French writer, and even that did not 
reach him till some time later, so it was quite a while before his 
plight was generally known. 

He needed money for newspapers, postage stamps and extra 
food. Only the Nazi press was allowed him, and money sent from 
abroad was either withheld or delayed. But nothing deterred him. 
With complete dedication to the cause in which he believed, he 
used his unbounded energy and intellect to prepare his defence. 
He read prolifically from prison library books, and entered daily in 
his diary notes about his prison life and any cultural item which 
appealed to him. Pride of place, written prominently on a specific 
leaf, went to the dictum of Polonius in Shakespeare’s Hamlet: 
“This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And then it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

He wrote this out in English and German, and added: “Taken 
for my guiding motto.” And he kept to it throughout his life, always 
true to himself and to others, painstakingly steeling himself not to 
succumb to his cruel environment. In one of his many letters from 
prison he wrote: “What consoles me is Goethe’s aphorism: 
‘Property lost - something lost; honour lost - much lost; courage 
lost - all lost’.” 

Nothing was lost for he summoned up every ounce of courage 
from deeply held convictions. 

He was denied the services of lawyers of international repute for 
which he applied, and was finally allotted a German lawyer, with 
whom he could not agree on the limited line of defence this lawyer 
insisted on taking. Serious political charges had been made 
affecting the whole meaning of his life, and of millions of others. 
Georgi Dimitrov was determined that the only course open to him 
was to defend them, and expose his persecutors. 

It was, as he put it, “flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone” 
which could not be torn from him. 
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After many letters to this lawyer Dimitrov dispensed with his 
services, and concentrated on conducting his own defence. He 
intensified his study of the German language, law, and the prison 
code. He quoted chapter and verse to question the legality of 
being kept in handcuffs and leg-irons. Then, after four months, as 
a result of his persistent fight and growing campaigns abroad, they 
were removed, but the wounds and scars on his wrists remained 
long after. 

The authorities now realised his exceptional calibre, and that 
the trial would not be the formality they once thought it would be. 
They postponed it five times so as to gather and school witnesses 
to substantiate their charges. 

In all parts of the world mass meetings and demonstrations 
grew in numbers and in size as the date of the trial grew nearer. 
Isobel Brown, a joint-president of the British-Bulgarian Friendship 
Society, used her tremendous energies, eloquence and personal 
knowledge of Georgi Dimitrov to mobilise anti-fascist feeling in 
Britain to secure his release. These efforts led to the setting up in 
London, the heart of our legal profession, of a “Commission of 
Enquiry into the Burning of the Reichstag”. It consisted of 
eminent international lawyers chaired by Britain’s DN Pritt KC 
Labour Member of Parliament for Hammersmith, a great fighter 
for victims of judicial political persecution. Its opening session was 
attended by Sir Stafford Cripps KC, who was Solicitor-General in 
the second Labour Government, but refused to serve in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s National Government coalition. 

The Commission became famed as the ‘Counter-trial’ and its 
proceedings, held a week before the Leipzig trial, got worldwide 
attention and support. It examined all available evidence and in a 
detailed report it concluded that “grave grounds exist that the 
Reichstag was set on fire by, or on behalf of, the leading personal¬ 
ities of the National-Socialist Party”. 

The long-awaited trial opened in Leipzig on 20th September in 
the full blaze of Nazi publicity and pomp. Only the Nazi press was 
permitted to report the proceedings. The world, or Germany at 
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least, would be convinced of the truth of the charges by live 
broadcasts but things went disastrously wrong for them. 

Georgi Dimitrov should have come into court a broken man. 
Instead, he came into it with head held high. 

From the time he took the stand on its third day-which was the 
tenth anniversary of the uprising against Bulgarian fascism - the 
live broadcasts were stopped. His political statements were not 
exactly what the Nazis had anticipated, or desired. 

The trial should have been an unequal duel, for the 
prosecution had prepared a mass of documentary evidence and 
had enlisted scores of witnesses, but their combined political and 
judicial force were no match for Dimitrov’s single-handed 
confidence and abilities. He refuted the evidence with complete 
mastery, composure and occasional humour, and tore apart the 
mass of contradictions and fabrications they contained. 

One phase of this exhausting trial that gave him special pride 
which he often recalled, was that not a single worker had been 
found to give evidence against him. The prosecution case relied 
heavily on the signed statements of 40 political internees. In 
essence, their individual testimony confirmed that on the orders of 
the Communist Party leadership, they had discussed in their 
groups and branches setting fire to the Reichstag to signal an 
uprising against the Nazi regime. 

They came to the witness stand individually. Drawing on his own 
brutal prison experience, Georgi Dimitrov questioned them 
sympathetically. Each witness drew strength from his confident 
bearing. Under cross-examination, all confirmed that they had 
been forced to sign false depositions. Their evidence seriously 
undermined the prosecution’s charges. Unanimously, they 
asserted that their collective discussions were on building a united 
mass movement against fascism. 

Dimitrov’s use of his cultural heritage brought about the most 
dramatic confrontation of the trial, and indeed in the whole history of 
judicial prosecution. Alluding to Van der Lubbe as the Faust, he asked 
where was the Mephistopheles?, and suggested who it might be. 


The arrogance before the fall of Hermann Goering 
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DR. BRYAN SKIPP (CHAIR) 

Chairman The British-Bulgarian Friendship Society 

HIS EXCELLENCY KIRIL SHTEREV 
Ambassador of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 

THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR OF CAMDEin 

Councillor TOM DEVINE and 

THE MAYORESS, MRS. KATHLEEN DEVINE 


THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR OF ISLINGTON 

Councillor TED DOVETON and 

THE MAYORESS, MRS. ADA DOVETON 


JACK DYWIEN 

Lecture: “The Significance of Georgi Dimitrov” 


WORKERS’ MUSIC ASSOCIATION CHOIR 
Conductor Mr. Geoffrey Corbett 
Accompanist Mr. Aubrey Bowman 

“Our Song” mus. Alan Bush 

words Nancy Bush 

“Say: No More War” mus. John Millar 
words Vera Left 



DR. JOHN BALDWIN Artistic Director 
W.M.A. CHOIR 

Madrigal “Upon a Summer’s Day” by William Byrd (1589) 

STEFAN POPOV — cello 
AMY MARSHAK — piano 

“For Peace and Happiness of the Human Race” — 
Rhapsody by Alan Bush 
“Sevdane” by Zlatan Cherkin 
“Nocturn” by Shostakovich 
“Gavotte” by Prokofiev 

MARIA SKIPP — soprano — Bulgarian songs 

“Hey, Balkan” partisan song arr. by N.G. Walter 
“Girls from Lukovitsa” folk song arr. by Dobri Hristov 
(Lukovitski Momi) 


SARAH OLIVER and GARY MURRAY — 
poems by Adrian Mitchell 

• “C’mon Everybody” 

• “In Other Words, Hold My Head” 

• “Victor Jara of Chile” 

• “Final Chant” (from “The Body”) 


W.M.A. CHOIR 


“The Echo of Our Youth” music by P. Hadjiev 


INTERVAL^(25 minutes) 
Refreshments on sale 


EXHIBITION ON DIMITROV 

The programme of the centenary celebration of the birth of Georgi Dimitrov. 
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The challenge could not go unanswered. Hermann Goering, 
now Prime Minister, came into court and took over its 
proceedings. He strutted into it in a blaze of ceremonial and 
obligatory Nazi salutes, and for the first hour-and-half he flowed 
with uninterrupted indictment and demagogy. The picture 
changed dramatically under Dimitrov’s remorseless cross- 
examination. 

It was much more than a duel between opposing personalities. 
It was the heart of the political conflict. Goering was questioned 
about the secret passage from his dwelling to the vaults of the 
Reichstag and how Van der Lubbe had got there; about the 
numerous murders committed by the Nazis; about why, in view of 
the impending parliamentary election he and other high ranking 
Nazis had done no campaigning, and why was it that he and Hitler 
were so quickly at the fire? 

By the end of the day Goering’s arrogance ebbed. With 
remarkable calm Dimitrov taunted him: “Are you afraid of my 
questions, Mr Minister?” Goering exploded with rage. In contempt 
of court he pointed excitedly at Dimitrov and yelled, “Wait until I 
get you out of the power of this court!” 

This sensational outburst made headlines all over the world. It 
was an admission of defeat, and a grim warning that acquittal 
would make no difference to Goering, because interned Ernst 
Thaelmann was never heard of again, despite mass international 
calls for his release, or that he be brought to trial. 

Goebbels, their Propaganda Minister who coined the phrase: 
“ The bigger the lie the greater its success,” gave evidence next day 
in a much more subdued mood, but he fared no better. He was 
cornered by Dimitrov so many times that he even denied any 
responsibility for bringing the prosecution. 

The discredited trial ended with Dimitrov’s historic address to 
the court. It was not a plea for mercy, but a defiant challenge. 
Right at the outset he said, characteristically: “I would sooner be 
sentenced to death hy this court, though innocent, than be 
acquitted by the sort of defence put forward ... in favour of 
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Torgler.” With complete mastery, his detailed statement was a 
confident reaffirmation of his Communist beliefs, and a 
resounding indictment of fascism. 

In the address he made eloquent use of his cultural command. 
He quoted in full Goethe’s famous stanza which poses life’s 
alternatives and ends: “Either Hammer or Anvil be”; and added 
that the working-class now understood this and would never be the 
anvil. 

He reminded the Court of the arraignment of Galileo by the 
Inquisition which condemned him to death for heresy by not 
agreeing to their static orthodox view of the universe, and his 
historic reply: “And yet it moves!” With deep conviction Dimitrov 
affirmed his faith that the wheel of history turns, and moves 
forward to socialism. 

The three-months trial ended on 23rd December. It had been 
punctuated by many clashes between Dimitrov and the President 
of the court, who enforced his removal from the proceedings on a 
number of occasions. In a confused judgement, Dimitrov and his 
Bulgarian colleagues, and Torgler, were acquitted. Van der Lubbe 
was executed without delay, for dead men tell no tales. 

Acquittal in Nazi Germany did not mean release. The three 
Bulgarians were returned to prison with no excuses offered. Once 
again Georgi Dimitrov showed his fighting qualities. He demanded 
a copy of the judgement of the Court so that he could study it. This 
was refused. He applied, in turn, to be allowed to leave for France 
and Czechoslovakia. Each refused. He applied to Bulgaria’s fascist 
authorities to return home, despite the possibility of being put on 
trial with a threat of a death sentence. This went unanswered, for 
they had revoked his citizenship and made him stateless. 

It was widely feared that it was Goering’s intention to carry out 
the threat he had made in court, and that Dimitrov would be 
murdered. He had been moved back to Berlin, and held in a dark 
dungeon of the secret police, the Gestapo. 

Georgi Dimitrov was now a household name with immense 
international prestige, a man who had electrified the world by his 
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defiance of fascism. He had won the respect and admiration of all 
anti-fascists irrespective of their political views, for he had given the 
world a new awareness, courage and hope. The mass protests and 
demonstration for his release grew as never before, but with no 
response from his gaolers. 

The impasse ended suddenly when the Soviet Government 
conferred citizenship on Georgi Dimitrov and his colleagues and 
applied for their release. Without notice, they were ordered to 
collect their belongings and were bundled out on to a plane for 
Moscow at the end of February 1934, though they did not know 
their destination. 

This dramatic announcement, made on our breakfast-time 
radio, was received with great joy and relief. The news had come 
too late for the morning press, but a new chapter had been written 
in the history of human courage in the face of the most terrifying 
regime the world had ever seen. 

There are two main reasons for the source and inspiration of 
Georgi Dimitrov’s remarkable courage. Firstly, he was a product of 
Bulgaria’s history, of its epic five-century struggle against Turkish 
occupation and oppression, and of its tenacity. Secondly, when 
history stands at the cross-roads it produces people of outstanding 
ability who respond to the needs of the hour. Georgi Dimitrov was 
such a man. His courage was matched by his skill and culture; by 
his understanding of the forces of history; by his ability to express 
the most fundamental ideas in plain language so that they became 
those of masses of people; by his belief in their ability to overcome 
reaction; by his genial personality and qualities of leadership and 
by his dedication to the cause of socialism. 

Out of the darkness of its long cruel occupation, Bulgaria had 
become a nation of heroes and heroines - people like Vassil Levski 
and Hristo Botev and many others. The examples of these leaders 
of the struggle for National Liberation, and tens of thousands of 
lesser-known men and women who led every form of struggle 
through the ages, had become a national characteristic. 

Wherever you go in Bulgaria, this great heritage of valour is all 
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around you, in its very climate. It is a great experience to go to the 
birthplace and monuments of these heroic pioneers, to the places 
where they fell in struggle or were executed, or to the numerous 
museums in the towns and villages which commemorate all their 
local heroes and heroines. Or to go to the impressive Monument 
of Liberation on the summit of Mount Stoletov which commemo¬ 
rates the defeat of its Turkish oppressors at Shipka Pass by the 
Russian and Romanian troops and countless Bulgarian volunteers. 

This was the heritage which Georgi Dimitrov cherished, from 
which he derived his courage and understanding, and on which he 
built the hopes and future of Bulgaria. He insisted that one should 
not ‘spit’ at the culture and historic achievements of one’s own 
people. 

Much as this meant to him, or because of it, he was unable to 
live in the past or be indifferent to the great threat to the present 
and future. Immediately after his release, he devoted his vast 
experience and abilities to the most pressing danger facing civili¬ 
sation, the threat of fascism and war. He never forgave himself for 
his part in the mistakenly passive attitude to the rise of fascism in 
Bulgaria, believing it would collapse because it had no mass basis. 
Instead, it took advantage of the division between Bulgaria’s 
Workers parties, and those of its other democratic parties. It 
overthrew its Government, murdered Agrarian Party Prime 
Minister Alexander Stamboliski, and crushed democracy. 

The rise of fascism in Germany, too, became possible because 
such political divisions were exploited. With tireless energy, Georgi 
Dimitrov devoted himself to arousing everyone to understand the 
path taken by German fascism for world domination. “Fascism 
means War” was his rallying cry, and he inspired tens of millions of 
people to unite to build popular movements, so that the threat of 
war could be removed by isolating fascism and its international 
supporters. With exceptional clarity and vision, he analysed and 
explained the dangers facing civilisation. The response was the 
creation of Popular Fronts, the mass movement of all anti-fascists. 
They grew and had tremendous influence, but they came too late 
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to prevent the outbreak of the Second World War with its unprece¬ 
dented slaughter of millions of people, its mass genocide and 
terroristic destruction, in which the terrible military might of 
German fascism overran the continent of Europe, and penetrated 
deeply into the Soviet Union, until the heroism of Stalingrad 
forced them into permanent retreat. But one thing came true, 
which Georgi Dimitrov predicted at his trial, that should fascism 
unleash war, they would be crushed. 

So it proved to be, and Bulgaria was liberated from its fascist 
regime. Here again Dimitrov made his unique contribution. As a 
true patriot, he could not pass over the slander on his people when 
the prosecution called him a “savage Bulgarian” at his trial. With 
great dignity he told the court that though Bulgarian fascism was 
“savage and barbarous”, the Bulgarian people were not. They had 
survived their five-century foreign yoke without losing their 
language or culture, despite its use being made illegal. He 
reminded them, too, of Bulgaria’s legacy from Saints Cyril and 
Methodius who devised their ancient alphabet, in contrast to 
others who spoke in Latin because they were ashamed of their 
mother tongues. With typical simplicity he added: “I have nc> 
reason at all for being ashamed of being Bulgarian. In fact, I am 
proud of being a son of the Bulgarian working-class.” 

It was this spirit that he built on and carried forward the ideas 
of its National Liberation heroes, its socialist pioneers, and the 
achievements of the 1917 October Revolution. He was determined 
to transform Bulgaria, one of the poorest and most backward of 
nations and bring it into the twentieth-century through the total 
emancipation of its people and the ending of their exploitation. 

9th September 1944, marks an historic stage in Bulgaria’s 
history. On that day its partisans arose to welcome and join forces 
with the advancing Soviet armies. It broke with its fascist past and 
joined the Alliance for the military defeat of fascism. 

Its new opportunities and problems were foreseen by Georgi 
Dimitrov, who had always been in close touch with the Bulgarian 
people, despite his exile. In 1943 he posed the critical question 
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facing them. “To be or not to be,” he wrote, “that is how history 
puts the question to the Bulgarian people and to their leaders. 
Time waits for no man.” 

Once again he brought his knowledge and love of Shakespeare 
into this assessment of urgency. The immediate questions he posed 
were vital for Bulgaria’s future. 

Its army which had supported the fascist axis and had engaged 
Bulgaria’s partisans, could not be an instrument of anti-fascism 
unless its leading positions were cleansed of its accomplices of 
fascism. Its monarchy and the whole structure surrounding it, 
which was of German lineage had traditionally been bound to 
German institutions. It had allowed the troops of German fascism 
to occupy its territory, and could not be entrusted to act in the 
interests of the Bulgarian people. 

Its economic and financial institutions, largely dominated by 
foreign capital, would have to be taken out of their hands so as to 
serve the interests of the people. 

On all these issues and many more, Dimitrov won mass support. 
It was not easy, for old ideas are entrenched, and Bulgaria, as a 
former enemy country, came under the Allied Central 
Commission which included British and American interests. 

It was a very proud moment for Georgi Dimitrov to step once 
again onto his native soil, after 22 years exile, and to renew his 
birthright - Bulgarian citizenship. He was welcomed home with 
immense joy and deep love. This was at the end of 1945, and he 
became a member of Bulgaria’s parliamentary Assembly once 
again. He went to the Reparations Commission in Paris and won a 
substantial reduction of the reparations imposed on Bulgaria by 
convincing the Commission of the role played by Bulgaria’s 
Partisans in the Allied victory. 

The monarchy was decisively ended by referendum and a new 
constitution was adopted, appropriately named the Dimitrov 
Constitution. A year after his return he became its Prime Minister 
when, as the result of its General Election, Bulgaria took the road 
to socialism. 
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Bulgaria must achieve in fifteen to twenty years, Dimitrov said, 
what it had taken others centuries to do. And this has been done. 
Modern Bulgaria, a country about the size of Wales and a 
population of nine million, now has a highly-mechanised co¬ 
operative agriculture, producing abundant crops with only a 
fraction of its former peasantry. 

From very little, it has developed a highly diverse large-scale 
industrial base, in which advanced automated and computer 
processes play an increasing part without the threat of 
unemployment. Because of its unprecedented growth, it pays 
constant attention to its ecological and environmental questions. A 
comprehensive network of hydro-electric power facilities have 
been built up despite the lack of high-grade fuels. 

It has a comprehensive cheap public transport system, a fine 
network of modern roads, impressive new towns, modern 
buildings and extensive housing estates. There has been massive 
slum clearance in town and country and none exist. 

Above all is Bulgaria’s care for its people, its comprehensive free 
social services, its low-cost provision of all basic amenities, and its 
high standards of education. What was once the privilege of the 
few is now the right of all and under their control through their 
political parties, Trade Union movement, and other organisations. 
Bulgaria still has problems, but they are the problems of growth 
and development and not those of stagnation and decay. 

Nor has modern socialist Bulgaria neglected its heritage. It pays 
particular attention to the culture of its National Revival, its 
National Liberation struggles, and its fight for religious freedom 
against its oppressors. There are huge conservation and 
restoration areas in its towns and villages, in which characteristic 
local craftsmanship is maintained with traditional skill and care. 
Sections of towns, and in some cases entire towns and villages, are 
restored and preserved as museum towns, and numerous churches 
and monasteries have been restored to their former splendours, 
and the discoveries of past civilisations are scrupulously preserved 
and displayed. 
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All these impressive socialist developments and preservation of 
its past cultures in just over three and a half decades are the 
embodiment of Georgi Dimitrov’s comprehensive patriotic 
oudook, his love of his country’s history and culture, and the 
future of its people. 

His patriotism was combined with a deep sense of internation¬ 
alism. He firmly believed “there can be no genuine patriotism 
without internationalism, just as there can be no genuine interna¬ 
tional solidarity without real patriotism.” He perceived that 
Bulgaria could not develop in isolation, but could only do so in 
friendship with the Soviet Union, with other developing socialist 
countries, and with neighbouring countries irrespective of social 
systems. 

Georgi Dimitrov died on 2nd July 1949, less than four years 
after his return to Bulgaria. His very hard life had taken its toll, but 
in that short time he had accomplished much, paying particular 
attention to the planning of its socialist foundations. 

He was extremely popular. Although he had risen from 
humble beginnings to become Prime Minister and had enormous 
international prestige, he never lost the common touch. He 
always remained close and accessible to his people, devoting 
himself to every aspect of Bulgaria’s political and social 
development. 

Dimitrov had a great appreciation of Bulgaria’s youth and was 
inspired by their initiative and courage throughout history, and 
confidently regarded them as the builders of socialist Bulgaria. 

He was a firm advocate of the liberation of Bulgaria’s women. 
He understood what five-hundred years of an alien culture had 
done to the minds of Bulgaria’s men. Bluntly he spoke out against 
women being used as “part of the furniture”. He wanted 
Bulgaria’s women to be equal partners in the family, and its 
economic, cultural and political life in the building of socialism. 
They now have that equality in every sphere of Bulgaria’s 
activities. 

Above all was the question of peace. For too long, Bulgaria and 
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the Balkans had been the “powder-keg of Europe”. Georgi 
Dimitrov initiated the process of solving the ethnic and national 
problems bequeathed to it by history, so that they could never 
again be used to disturb its peace and that of the world. He was 
determined that no pretence, or chauvinism, could be manipu¬ 
lated to turn the Balkans again into the cockpit of strife and 
destruction. 

It is in this spirit that the Government of Bulgaria has made 
treaties of friendship with all neighbouring countries irrespective 
of social systems, and wants the Balkans to be a nuclear-free zone. 
It has demonstrated, in every respect, its adherence to the 
principles of Georgi Dimitrov. 

It is nearly half-a-century since the Reichstag Fire Trial, but 
some of its echoes are still reverberating around the world. Once 
again the arguments which he so brilliantly contested and defeated 
are finding new forms of expression, in conditions where the perils 
to the whole of civilisation are incalculable. 

There will never be another Georgi Dimitrov, but we can all try 
to learn from his example and indomitable spirit. The principle 
which he developed, of identifying the main reactionary dangers 
and making common cause against them, is as valid now as when 
he formulated it. 

His outstanding contribution to Bulgaria’s advance to socialism 
based on his firm understanding of its historical and cultural 
development combined with the application of scientific socialism, 
is of great relevance to all. 

These policies have withstood the crucible of time, and express 
his unquestionable genius and the purpose of his life. 

Visitors and delegates have seen for themselves the fruits of 
these principles in that exceptionally beautiful country, and have 
experienced the friendship and confidence of free men and 
women whose creative abilities have been released to the full, and 
who seek to raise still further the high standards achieved in so 
short a time. To realise this they desire, and are determined to 
have, a policy of peace. 
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Let us then in this centenary year of the birth of Georgi 
Dimitrov, “proud Bulgarian” and a great fighter for peace and 
progress, pledge ourselves anew for peace and friendship between 
the peoples of Britain and Bulgaria, and for all peoples 
throughout the world. 
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Postscript 

There have been dramatic changes in the balance of world 
forces since this 1982 lecture. The Soviet Union and its socialist 
neighbours have been brought down accompanied by worldwide 
repercussions, dominated by the United States of America. 
Dictatorships and military juntas abound, aided by super-profit 
armament industries and economic sanctions. 

Bulgaria’s communist government, too, was defeated. Its successor, 
the Union of Democratic Forces, didn’t live up to its promises and was 
also voted out of office, replaced by the Bulgarian Socialist Party, 
the regrouped former Bulgarian Communist Party. Saddled with 
astronomical inflation and Western political interference, 
Bulgaria’s crisis deepened. Its government was compelled to call a 
mid-term General Election and was heavily defeated. 

The anti-socialist Union of Democratic Forces are in power 
again on a platform of far-reaching privatisation and membership 
of NATO. The International Monetary Fund has promised a 
derisory loan of £400 million conditional on severe cuts in social 
and public services. 

In Britain, 18 years of Tory Government have been swept aside 
by a record Labour parliamentary majority. This inherits the 
‘benefits’ of privatisation of public assets and social services, sold 
off well below value. Our major industries are destroyed. Foreign 
capital owns their replacements. Many former public utilities and 
services have been sold by the privateers to foreign corporations. 
Full-time employment has shrunk. 

The ‘convergence criteria’, the condition for joining the 
European Single Currency, masks dictated savage cuts in social 
services, which is bound to be strongly resisted. 

Everyone concerned with peace throughout the world, social 
advance and the menace of racism - fascism’s breeding ground - 
should take to heart Georgi Dimitrov’s outstanding fortitude, 
optimism, and the significance of his world oudook. 

Jack Dywien, June 1 997. 
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